INSIDE: SHUFFLE 17: inter-campus walkathon on September 29 
CHILD'S PLAY : Joanna Komorowski helps kids get fit 
FOFA GALLERY : Exhibition space opens doors 














Settling IN: Guests enjoy President Claude Lajeunesse’s welcome cocktail party for new faculty. The Sept. 25 
event was held in the reception area on the 11th floor of the EV Building. Here, enjoying the EV balcony (right to 
left) are Ciprian Alecsandru (Building Civil and Environmental Engineering), Xavier Ottenwaelder, Cerrie Rogers 
(both in Chemistry and Biochemistry), and Anca Alecsandru (Ciprian's wife). 





Concordia pitches in during crisis 


Wounded JMSB student still in serious condition 


Leslie Markofsky, a prize-winning 
business student at Concordia, 
was one of the most gravely 
injured victims of the Dawson 
College shooting. 

He was visiting Dawson at the 
lunch hour on Sept. 13, when the 
shooting occurred. He remains in 
stable condition at the Montreal 
General Hospital. 

Leslie's sister Lauren is also a 
student here. Many members of 
the university have expressed 
their concern to the family. See 
News.concordia.ca 

Immediately after the shooting, 


the Concordia Student Union 
executive and Concordia staff 
sprang into action. Shuttle buses 
picked up students from the con- 
gested area outside Dawson's 
main entrance. 

Clothing and blankets were 
provided, as were bus tickets and 
taxi coupons for students and 
staff to get home, and bus trans- 
portation to the closest function- 
ing metro station. 

Several hundred Dawson stu- 
dents and staff were welcomed, 
with food donated by Concordia 
staff and services. They also bene- 


fitted from the university's coun- 
selling and health services into 
that weekend. 

At the first 
University Senate on Sept. 15, 
Concordia President Claude 
Lajeunesse remarked on the 


“absolutely extraordinary behav- | 
iour of our student leaders and | 


staff” in their quick and compre- 
hensive response to the shooting 
at Dawson College. 

He said it was greatly appreciat- 
ed outside the university, and 
would be remembered in the his- 
tory of the institution. 
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meeting of | 





KAREN HERLAND 





In the corporate world, managers 
understand that one of the main 
reasons staff leave is that they 
feel that their contributions are 
unacknowledged or that they are 
underappreciated. 


tional service to the faculty: 
Locke was part of a committee 
with three department chairs, 
each representing one part of the 
faculty: sciences, social sciences 
and humanities. All four received 
the full dossiers of all nominated 
candidates well before they met. 


TEACHING EXCELLENCE 


Our mission “to develop and disseminate 
knowledge and values” can only be 
accomplished through our teachers. 


For more on teaching, turn to page 7. 


Arts and Science Dean David 
Graham knows that rewards may 
be different in the academic com- 
munity, but people have the same 
reaction. 

“It's important to remain atten- 
tive to a process of recognition 
and reward for members of the 
community for whom I have 
some measure of responsibility? 
Dean Graham said in an inter- 
view over the summer. 

To that end, the first set of Dean's 
Awards will be presented o Oct. 17. 
The winning teachers are Svetla 
Kamenova (Etudes francaises), 
Sara Weinberg (Edu-cation) and 
Shannon McSheffrey (History). 

To avoid the appearance of a 
popularity contest, Dean Graham 
made student evaluations only 
part of the assessment. He enlist- 
ed Associate Dean of Academic 
Programs Joanne Locke to accept 
nominations for the awards. 

“This is the first time that I 
know of that Arts and Science has 
recognized teaching through 
Dean's Awards, Locke said. 
Teaching excellence is one of the 
four categories of awards avail- 
able to faculty. The other three 
are outstanding scholarship, 
service and an award reserved for 
new scholars. There is also a staff 
award in recognition of “excep- 


Locke credits that preparation 
with facilitating what could have 
been an impossible task: compar- 
ing teaching chemistry with teach- 
ing communications or calculus. 

“We knew the files going in, 
and after having identified the 
criteria, we found we were really 
in agreement” on how to judge 
candidates, Locke said. 

Overall, she was impressed 
with the quality of candidates. 
Together with the committee, she 
expects to develop more consis- 
tent guidelines for preparing 
dossiers in the future. 

Dean Graham sees this as part 
of a larger initiative to ensure that 
Concordia’s community is recog- 
nized on the national and inter- 
national levels. 

For instance, while the nation- 
al 3M Teaching Awards are based 
on a variety of factors, “a key 
piece of evidence includes previ- 
ous recognition at the institu- 
tional level” Previous 3M teach- 
ing fellowship winner and cur- 
rent program coordinator 
Arshad Ahmad is a professor 
here at the John Molson School 
of Business. 

Each of the Dean's Award win- 
ners will receive a certificate and 
$500 for research or professional 
development. 
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Biologist connects particles and behaviour 


DAWN WISEMAN 


Your behaviour may be nothing 
more than physics. Think about 
pedestrian traffic downtown, 
suggested biology 
Emma Despland. 


professor 


“If it isn't too busy, everyone fol- 
lows their own path, but as the 
streets get busier — say, towards 
lunch time — we start to see col- 
lective behaviour like laning’ 

No one individual decides east- 
bound traffic will take the inside 
of the sidewalk and westbound 
the outside; nevertheless, lanes 
rapidly and spontaneously appear 
as pedestrian density increases. 

“Everyone is subtly reacting 
and adjusting to the movements 
of the people around them. For 
particles that are influenced by 
their neighbours, the single-pro- 
pelled particle (SPP) model pre- 
dicts random movement at low 
densities and cohesive move- 
ment at high densities.” 

Biologists have predicted for a 
long time that SPP models could 
explain collective behaviour, but 
Despland and her colleagues at 
Oxford University were the first 
to demonstrate a firm connec- 
tion between theory and real life. 

“It was the first time any one 
developed a system where you 
could ask, ‘Is this really what's 
happening? Is it really a good 


model?” They made the connec- 
tion by studying desert locusts. 

Desert locusts are one of the 
most destructive forces on Earth 
— literally the stuff of plagues. 
Swarms contain billions of 
insects, each eating its own 
weight per day. During the worst 
outbreaks, they travel thousands 
of miles devastating commercial 
crops, natural vegetation and 
ruining subsistence farmers. 

Most of the time, desert locusts 
are innocuous green solitary 
beasts. They move slowly and qui- 
etly from food source to food 
source minding their own busi- 
ness. Solitarious locusts actively 
avoid their neighbours, moving 
away from any who come within a 
body length. As long as food is 
plentiful, life is good. 

The situation changes dramat- 
ically, however, when food 
becomes scarcer. In close prox- 
imity, locusts change into their 
gregarious form. 

With yellow and black racing 
stripes, gregarious locusts both 
look and act remarkably different 
from the solitarious form. They 
move together in little pockets, 
which join together and grow. 
Eventually, they form aligned 
marching bands of locusts. 

“As nymphs (or juveniles), they 
are limited to the ground, 
explained Despland, but when 





Let's 
BARBARA BLACK 


A group of business students got a 
glimpse of the future recently dur- 
ing an experiment in electronic 
negotiation. 

Norma Paradis, manager of the 
InterNeg Research Center at the 
JMSB, explained that the teams 
were invited to compete using an 
innovative system called Invite. 

“The winners were selected 
based on their negotiation per- 
formance in relationship to the 
business case. These participants 
showed that they understood the 
business needs of the scenario, 
could apply keen negotiation tac- 
tics to achieve their needs, and 
used Invite efficiently as well as 
effectively: 

Because the InterNeg Research 
Centre is developing electronic 
negotiation systems, its research- 
ers need to know their impact in 
terms of economic outcome, user 
acceptance, relationship building 
and emotional factors. 

Eva Chen, a PhD student work- 
ing at the Centre, said the stu- 








Biologist Emma Despland studies the secret life of insects, and what their behaviour can reveal about us. 


they mature and sprout wings 
the ravenous swarms of the Bible 
and Quran are a real potential. 

Despland and her collabora- 
tors have discovered that locust 
density is key in whether these 
groupings become massive self- 
sustaining swarms or return to 
their solitarious form. 

In the lab, they have found a 
critical density of just over 70 
locusts per square metre. At this 
point, individual behaviour ceas- 
es to impact the group and 


swarming begins in earnest. 
Scaled up to real life, locust 
swarms rarely change direction 
except under the influence of 
fairly massive external forces, 
like wind storms or drought. 
Despland hopes these results 
may help institutions like the 
Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation (FAO) of the United 
Nations decide how best to deal 
with outbreaks. But she 
acknowledged, “It’s a multi- 
dimensional, socio-economic- 


political issue,” of which her 
research forms only a small part. 

Despland is interested in how 
results can be replicated with 
other group behaviours. She is 
looking at forest tent caterpillars, 
a North American species that 
feeds on the leaves of hardwoods 
such as sugar maple and aspen. 

“These caterpillars hatch 
together, move together and eat 
together — I want to know how 
they all decide they're hungry at 
the same time.” 


make a deal! Negotiations in the virtual world 





The winning student team: Elaheh Safari shakes hands with Alberto Vasquez. Looking on, from left, are Yi 
Zhang and Xianhua Huang in the back and Luo Yang, Xin Zhang and Yanhong Li in the front. 
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dents signed up online. “They 
showed a lot of interest in our 
electronic business negotiation 
scenario and the system we pro- 
vided,” she said. 

“They were given the same 
business case, a multi-issue con- 
tract negotiation, for the sake of 
experimental rigor. However, 
depending on the treatment, they 
were given different systems. 
“The participants were given one 
hour to negotiate, and some deci- 
sion support tools. 

“We believe that the face of the 
marketplace is changing; Chen 
said. “Businesses need no longer 
be limited to local supplier or 
confined to regulated boards. By 
providing students these proto- 
type systems, they get a first 
glance at practical systems based 
on academic research models, 
using something that may one 
day be implemented in the mar- 
ketplace. 

“Moreover, they are learning 
and practicing negotiation 
skills that will be useful to them 
in any deal.” 
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Exercise iS more 
than child's play 


Dawn WISEMAN 





Joanna Komorowski (Exercise 
Science) is really enjoying her 
current research project, as are 
her young subjects. “We play 
loud music, and they just have 
fun’ 

Komorowski is collaborating 
with Laurent Legault at the 
Montreal Children’s Hospital 
(MCH) to look at the impact of 
resistance exercise training on 
metabolic dysregulation in obese 
children. 

“This relationship has been 
studied in adults and the elderly, 
but apart from a few analyses 
out of the U.S. and Korea, “very 
few people have systematically 
looked at resistance exercise in 
young children” 

The study involves kids aged 
eight to 12 who haven't yet 
reached puberty. “We don’t want 
the hormones that impact body 
composition to be a factor; she 
explained. 

Childhood obesity is a good 
predictor for excess weight, and 
associated health problems 
(like Type II diabetes and car- 
diovascular disease) in adult- 
hood. In Canada, approximate- 
ly two in every five children 
aged two to 11 is considered 
overweight, with a body mass 
index, or BMI, in the 85th per- 
centile for age. One in five is 
obese, with a BMI in the 95th 
percentile for age and body fat 
percentage of 35 and higher. 

“Carrying that much extra 
weight around just makes it 
harder to move; Komorowski 
said. “Their oxygen reserves 
deplete more rapidly, they get 
winded and then they get dis- 
couraged”— and in school gym 
class, often embarrassed. It's not 
a very positive cycle. 

Komorowski and her team of 
student coaches spent a good 
deal of time considering the 
problem and coming up with a 
program they believe can work. 
It’s a mixture of aerobic and 
resistance exercise, with little 
intervention in diet. 

“Diet is very hard to control 
with young children; she said. 
“They want to eat whatever their 
friends are eating” 

Subjects first attend a session 
at the MCH where their overall 
health, including insulin sensi- 
tivity, lipid profile, blood pres- 
sure and heart rate, is evaluated. 


Joanna Komorowski (Exercise Science) encourages overweight children to 
get active. 


Apart from excessive weight, 
they must be healthy and able to 
move around. 

The same day, they make their 
first visit to the Exercise Science 
facilities. There they are scanned 
with a DEXA machine, which 
provides information about 
body composition. “They think 
it’s really cool? said Komorowski. 
“The resulting printout provides 
a diagram of their skeleton and 
they love it? 

With the completion of the 
benchmarking tests, the children 
begin a 12-week exercise pro- 
gram. Twice each week for 75 
minutes, they get individual 
coaching from Komorowski's 
students. Sessions begin and end 
with light aerobic exercise, but 
centre on resistance training. 

Resistance training focuses on 
building muscle mass, strength 
and endurance. Because it is 
anaerobic and involves limited 
movement, it is much easier for 
obese children. 

“We use medicine balls, light 
weights, some machines, and 
they love it because they don't 
get tired” Komorowski said. 
The approach is a bit different 
from adult training, where 
maximal weight is used. “We go 
with a moderate weight at high 
repetition” 

Komorowski is excited about 
the preliminary results. The 
children rarely if ever miss a 
session. “We have extremely 





high compliance, she said. 
“They gain strength, they see 
results, and they become 
encouraged.” 

At the end of 12 weeks, 
benchmarking tests are redone 
to measure improvement. 
“We're not necessarily expect- 
ing a reduction in body weight, 
but a change in body composi- 
tion, with a decrease in body fat 
and some increase in muscle 
mass. This combination is a 
known indicator of improve- 
ment in metabolic measures, 
such as insulin sensitivity. 

While work on the current 
study will continue for the next 
nine to 12 months, Komorowski 
and her team already know how 
they are going to follow up. 

“We're seeing improved atti- 
tude and body image, “ she said. 
“When they feel stronger, they 
feel like doing more. We're hear- 
ing from parents about more 
help carrying groceries.’ Attitude 
is key to long-term success in 
weight control. In the next study 
Komorowski will look at motiva- 


_ tion and behaviours, and involve 


a psychologist. 

Children are still being accept- 
ed into the current study. 
Participants must be between 
eight and 12 years old and over- 
weight. For more information 
contact Sabrina, (514) 412-4400, 
ext. 23534, or sabrina.diotalvi 
@muhc.megill.ca 
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ACCOLADES 


Clarence Epstein (Special Projects) was interviewed for an article 
in the Chronicle of Higher Education, the premier educational 
monthly in the United States, about his work in recovering artworks 
confiscated by the Nazis from the late Montreal art dealer Max 
Stern. 


~e 


John Parisella (Special Advisor on Communications) has been 
appointed to the board of the influential Quebec newspaper Le 
Devoir. 


—~Qo 


The documentary Being Osama, co-directed by Assistant Professor 
Tim Schwab (Communication Studies), was broadcast throughout 
the Middle East on Al-Arabiya, the largest cable news network in the 
Arab world. The film has been acquired for global presentation by 
Al-Jazeera International. Schwab was also a presenter at this year's 
Visible Evidence conference in Sao Paulo, appearing on a panel 
organized with Communication Studies colleague Elizabeth 
Miller called “Branding Politics: Emerging Forms of Distributing 
Political Documentaries’ 


~oe- 


Eckhard Siggel (Economics) captained Concordia’s winning team 
in the 15th annual MAA Corporate Triathlon, held at the Olympic 
basin on Sept. 8. Congratulations to him and Stephen De Bardi 
(runner), Mathieu Bilodeau (swimmer) and Eric Grippenich 
(cyclist). This is the twelfth year he has worn Concordia’ colours in 
the fundraising event for cancer research. He says it's become quite 
competitive, with over 100 teams taking part. 


~e- 


David Pariser (Art Education) and Paul Hastings (Psychology) 
authored a paper that was presented at the annual Jean Piaget 
Society Conference in Baltimore in June, “Children’s drawings and 
children's temperament: What's the connection?” The study was 
incorporated into Hastings’ research on the developmental links 
among temperament, emotion, physiology and behaviour. 


N@ 


Congratulations to Laura Dutton, whose art photo, called Water, 
won the Quebec prize in a competition sponsored by BMO for grad- 
uating student artists. Fourteen winners were chosen from across 
Canada. Dutton wanted to explore memory and subjectivity in a 
way that emphasized instinct rather than technique, so she 
advanced the film only partially to the next frame, causing the expo- 
sures to overlap. The negatives were then drum-scanned and made 
into digital files, allowing her to print the images out on a large inkjet 
printer. 


~@e 


Rob Allen (English) has published another volume of poetry. Called 
The Encantadas, it germinated over 25 years and was serialized in 
four books. This complete edition was published by Conundrum 
Press. It begins with the story of an oceanographer named Jack, who 
undergoes rapture of the deep and must return to his childhood 
home, a farm in Quebecs Eastern Townships. By the end, Jack 
returns as Dionysus, smuggling wine from Crete to Northern 
Europe. Allen has been called one of Canadas finest poets. 


m kobert dlllen 
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IN MEMORIAM 














Lillian Robinson, Principal of the 
Simone de Beauvoir Insti-tute, 
passed away peacefully early Sept. 
20. Lillian is survived by her sib- 
lings and her son, all currently liv- 
ing in the U.S, as well as her 
nephew, Greg Robinson, a profes- 
sor at UQAM. A memorial service 
will be held in mid-November. 

Acting Institute Principal 
Viviane Namaste said, “Lillian 
deeply appreciated the support 
that you have all extended over the 
past months, from phone calls to 
visits to cards and letters. The con- 
cern you have demonstrated — as 
colleagues, friends, scholars, stu- 
dents and activists — has been the 
most profound testament to the 
values of solidarity and compas- 
sion so central to Lillian’s life” 





The many friends and colleagues 
of Tom Swift were saddened to 
hear of his death of brain cancer 
on Sept. 9. His funeral on Sept. 15 
was well attended by members of 
the Concordia community. 

Tom started working for Sir 
George Williams University even 
before he had graduated. When 
he became Director of 


Admissions in his mid-twenties, 





Judith Mendes de Sola Kalman, 
wife of physics professor Calvin 
Kalman, died on June 29. She 
taught English and business com- 
munication from 1986 to 2006. 
She had always wanted to do 
something meaningful with her 
life. When she was 18, she wrote 
that it would be terrible to reach 
55 and not have something mean- 
ingful to do. She eventually 




















Tom Waugh, had worked closely 
with Robinson in the interdiscipli- 
nary sexuality program over the 
last six years. 

“Presiding over turbulent times 
both politically and intellectually 


at Concordia, Lillian's commit- 


he was the youngest such admin- 
istrator at any North American 
university. 

In fact, he gave up an exciting 
career as a popular singer. A 
handsome, charismatic man with 
a beautiful voice not unlike that of 
Johnny Mathis, he had records on 
the hit music charts, had toured 
Canada, and appeared on the 
national TV show Like Young. He 


Lillian Robinson 


ment to justice and free speech in 
both Canada and Palestine, to the 
celebration of diversity — whether 
in terms of gender, sexuality, or cul- 
ture — was unflagging, yet always 
resourcefully open to coalition and 
compromise. No one has argued 


Thomas Edward Stanley Swift 


was also a fine athlete, and had 
been recruited by the Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ farm team. 

However, he had a young fami- 
ly, and must have known that a 
career in higher education offered 
more financial security. His deci- 
sion to choose what became 
Concordia made thousands of 
students over two generations the 
beneficiaries of his quiet, steady 
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and demonstrated better than 
Lillian the indissoluble relation- 
ship of activism and the academy; 
he wrote. 

“Her volubility was legendary: 
when we went to lunch, I would 
have finished coffee and dessert 
before she had even started her 
soup, and my mind would be reel- 
ing with the latest from the front- 
line—intellectual, personal and 
political. Lillian challenged 
Concordia to maintain our her- 
itage as a human institution at the 
cutting edge of social issues and 
intellectual freedom, so articulate- 
ly demonstrated in a video state- 
ment at the reading of Dave 
Bernanss novel North of 9/11 {in 
which she appeared as a character] 
only a week before her death’ 


dedication. 

When he retired, he stayed at 
the university for eight more 
years, doing international recruit- 
ing for the John Molson School of 
Business. He was especially proud 
to have forged links with Hong 
Kong students. 

Tributes to him mention his 
sense of humour, modesty and 
empathy for animals as well as 





achieved that with her Holocaust 
literature course at Dawson 
College, which touched so many 
lives. The course was the subject 
of feature articles in The Gazette, 
The Canadian Jewish News, The 
Suburban and The Westmount 
Examiner. 

She was the direct descendent 
of the first rabbi in Canada, 
Abraham de Sola. Abraham de 





Well done, CSU 


As both a Concordia staff member and student, I just wanted to say how 
proud I am of the Concordia Student Union for so quickly taking the ini- 
tiative to assist members of the Dawson College community on Sept. 13. 
The administration and the Concordia community at large are also to be 
congratulated for supporting the CSU in their actions and following 


their lead. 
Great job, Concordia. 
Sheila Ettinger, IITS 


Judith Kalman 


Sola was also professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental literature at McGill 
University around 1840. The de 
Solas trace themselves back to the 
10th century, and have a coat of 
arms, because they were the 
physicians to the kings of Spain. 
Her Hanukkah/Christmas par- 
ties were legendary, as were the 
annual stories that she wrote that 


accompanied them. She had a 








wonderful sense of humour and is 
sadly missed by her husband, two 
sons Samuel and Benjamin (both 
Concordia graduates), daughter- 
in-law Brenda, grandson Joshua, 
extended family and many 
friends. 

We are indebted to Calvin Kal- 
man for this obituary, and offer our 
sincere condolences to him and the 


family. 





Dean post abolished 


On the recommendation of 
President Claude Lajeunesse, the 
Board of Governors has abolished 
the position of Dean of Graduate 
Studies as of May 31, 2007, when 
the term of the incumbent, 
Elizabeth Sacea, comes to an end. 

“When the new Vice-President 
Research & Graduate Studies, 
Louise Dandurand, assumes her 
post on Noy. 1, both Vice-Provost 
Research Truong Vo-Van and 


Dean of Graduate Studies 
Elizabeth Sacca will report to her; 
the President said in a statement. 

“Dr. Dandurand and 1 will 
ensure that an appropriate con- 
sultation process is undertaken to 
decide on the most effective struc- 
ture for Graduate Studies.” He 
added that Saccé’s contribution to 
the development of graduate 
studies at Concordia would be for- 


mally recognized by the university. | 














The Lillian Robinson Scholars 
Program is being established by 
Concordia (with Lillian’s blessing) 
to bring distinguished feminist 
scholars to the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute. All funds donated to 
Concordia for this purpose will be 
put in an interest-bearing account 
that will be used solely to support 
this program. 

Those wishing to contribute 
may send cheques payable to 
Concordia University, noting that it 
is for the Lillian Robinson Scholars 
Program, to Concordia University, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. We. Suite AD 
324.00, Montreal, Quebec H4B 1R6, 
Attention: Jasmine Fortin, 
Principal Director of Development. 

We offer condolences to her 
family, friends and colleagues. 


people. He asked that donations 
be made in his memory to the 
SPCA Montérégie, 178 Chemin du 
Vide, Sainte-Angéle-de-Monnoir, 
Québec, JOL 1P0, www.spcamon- 
teregie.com/. 

We offer our sincere condo- 
lences to his loving family, partic- 
ularly Mary Margaret Hume, his 
wife of 41 years, and his sons, 
Todd and Jordan. 
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Refectory renewal planned by alumni 


HOWARD BOKSER 


For John Lemieux, who got his 
BA in 1966, the Loyola College 
campus was far more than just a 
place for classes. “I played varsi- 
ty football and basketball, I lived 
on campus, I was a proctor in the 
residence — it had a lasting 
impact,’ he says. 

Yet Lemieux admits, “Until 
recently, I had seldom been back 
to the Loyola Campus since 
graduating in 1966 except as an 
ex-Warrior, for the occasional 
football or basketball game?’ 

He began to reconnect after 
his son graduated from Loyola 
High School a few years ago and 
he hit a significant birthday. 

“I had a post-60 awakening, 
Lemieux reveals. “When you're 
younger, you think that your suc- 
cess in life is the largely result of 
your own labours, industry, drive 
and good luck. But I came to the 
realization that any success I 
enjoyed over the last 40 years 
was very much related to friends 
made, lessons learned and the 
early exposure to traditions of 
excellence that came with being 
a student at Loyola College. It 
seemed to me like a good time to 
give something back” 

Lemieux, a partner with the 


Montreal law firm Fraser Milner 
Casgrain, accepted an invitation 
by alumna Elizabeth MclIninch 
to join the Loyola Alumni Assoc- 
ation Board of Directors in 2004. 
In 2005 he became _ the 
Association's representative to 
the Board of Governors, and he 
also agreed to co-chair the 
Loyola Refectory Restoration 
Campaign with John Collyer, 
Loyola BComm 66. 

The Refectory is located 
immediately behind the Central 
Building and connected to the 
Richard J. Renaud Science 
Complex. Completed in 1916, the 
building originally served as a 
dining hall, infirmary and meet- 
ing site for Loyola students, fac- 
ulty and staff, and it has also 
housed various Concordia aca- 
demic and administrative units. 


Today it’s home to the 
Department of Music. 
The Loyola Refectory 


Restoration Campaign's goal is 
to return the building — to be 
renamed the Loyola Alumni 
Hall and Conference Centre — 
to its former role as a central 
meeting place that brings 
together Concordia’s diverse 
student, faculty, staff and alum- 
ni. The plan calls for the first 
floor to be converted into a 





Arts and Science Dean's Circle: the hosts donned lab coats 
and cocktails were served in test tubes at a Sept. 14 reception for donors 
to the Faculty of Arts and Science. To the amusement of the guests, Dean 
David Graham (above) did magic with a Mobilis strip to illustrate how phi- 
lanthropy can grow into an endless loop of friends and funds. 
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John Lemieux, a member of the Board of Governors,is involved in a project to restore the Refectory, at the rear 
of the Loyola Central Building, to its former glory. 


facility for large events and 
meetings, while the second 
floor will house offices and 
smaller meeting rooms. There 
will also be a kitchen and cater- 
ing services available. 

The campaign has become an 
important project for the Loyola 
Alumni Association, which is 
celebrating its 100th birthday in 


2006. John Lemieux feels that for 
Loyola alumni, “the Loyola expe- 
rience was meaningful in terms 
of its academic, athletic, reli- 
gious and social values. Part of 
what we're doing is to resurrect 
these values.” 

Just as he has realized the 
role Loyola played for him, 
Lemieux feels others will reach 


the same conclusion. 

“I believe this is an historic 
chance for alumni, before we 
become fragments of history, to 
not only leave a meaningful lega- 
cy but to have an impact that 
will last for decades and be a tes- 
timony to graduates whove 
made a large contribution to the 
community” 


Academic Hearing Panel Report 
September 1, 2005-August 31, 2006 


In accordance with article 69 of 
the Code of Conduct (Academic), 
this report is submitted to the 
September meeting of Senate and 


will be published in the 
- University’s newspaper. 
There were a total 361 Incident 


Reports filed during the time 
period covered by this report. 


The specific breakdown and dis- 
position of these reports, by fac- 
ulty, may be found below in the 
table below. Of the 222 charges 
already upheld at the faculty 
level, a total of 10 Academic 
Hearing Panels (AHPs) were held 
and another 19 hearings were 
held over September 2006. In 


addition, 4 AHPs that resulted 
from charges upheld during 
2004-2005 were held during the 
period covered by this report. 

There was one request for per- 
mission to appeal a decision of an 
AHP filed during the year. 
Permission for an Appeal Panel 
was not granted. 


Table A: Number and Disposition of Incident Reports received by Faculty Offices 









TOTAL 


Sent Directly 
Engineering and 
Computer Science’ 
[ee eee oe 
John Molson 
School of Business 
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Awel Uwihanganye links Uganda to Concordia 


First recipient named of Colors scholarship created by staff member 


ALLISON MARTENS 


The first-ever Colors’ of 
Concordia scholarship has been 
awarded to Awel Uwihanganye in 
recognition of his work to bring 
cultures together. 

The Political Science and 
Sociology student learned he 
received the $1,000 award while 
working in his native Uganda this 
summer. “It was a great feeling to 
be recognized for my contribu- 
tion, however small it still is’ he 
said. 

From March until this monthe, 
he was in the poor and civil-war- 
ravaged East African nation, 
“working around the clock” to lay 
groundwork for both the Global 
Forum on International 
Cooperation (GFIC), which he 
founded, and the Concordia 





Just a few of the hundreds of volunteers who raised funds for Colors of Concordia at last June's Tour de I'ile. 


now nearly 300-member Colors 
of Concordia bicycle squad, with 
whom she has participated in the 
Tour de I'ile de Montréal for the 
past four years. She has also 
worked on an annual Teddy Bear 
adoption drive. CASA Cares, the 
volunteer arm of the JMSB stu- 
dent organization has been 
working with her on that, and, 
this year has decided to donate 
all the funds from their holiday 
bake sale to Colors of Concordia. 

The award is part of an overall 
increase in endowment funding 
at Concordia. According to a 
report presented last May to the 
university's Board of Governors, 
the value of endowments at 
Concordia have grown nearly 
threefold from $888 per full-time 
student in 1995-96 to $2, 328 in 
2004-05. 


BINVHS NY 


Volunteer Abroad Program 
(CVAP), of which he is a co- 
founder. CVAP will take its first 
group of Concordia students to 
Uganda to work with orphaned 
and underprivileged children 
there in conjunction with SOS 
Children’s Villages early next 
year. 

Founded in 2004, GFIC 
engages students in development 
issues through its two national 
and six university chapters 
worldwide. From Sept. 30 to Oct. 


1, they will host their second 
annual conference, focusing on 
African development in H-110 of 
the Hall Building. Visit 
www.2006.globalfic.org for more 
information. 

“We all go through life trying to 
find a purpose for our rather 
short span on this earth. I am 
lucky that I have found my calling 
and the only purpose I was put 
on this earth for: To try and help 
those less fortunate in our socie- 
ty and protect the weak,’ said 


Uwihanganye, who graduates 
next year. 

The Colors of Concordia 
award, named for the famously 
multiethnic Benetton ads, is the 
creation of Ramona Senecal, a 
staff member in the JMSB. 

Inspired by the students from 
around the world she worked 
with — and dismayed by events 
surrounding the cancelled speech 
of former Israeli prime minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu in Sept. 
2002 - she decided to start an 


award for students who con- 
tributed to cross-cultural under- 
standing and integration. 

“I believe in action,’ Senecal 
said. “Words are great, but I 
wanted to recognize action, and 
a young person who had the wis- 
dom to realize that we needed 
meaningful dialogue” 

Three years ago, she started to 
build the $24,000 endowment 
required to provide one award 
each year. To raise funds, she 
organizes sponsorship for her 


Senecal plans to spend the 
next year raising the $8,000 
required to complete her endow- 
ment. When she received news 
that a selection committee had 
chosen the first recipient, she 
was overjoyed. 

“I was overcome that day. It 
finally hit me that it’s true, 
Concordia can now recognize 
young people out there bridging 
cultural groups.” 

For more information, go to 
www.colorsofconcordia.com 


FOFA Gallery opens in the EV 
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FOFA Gallery director Lynn Beavis toasts the new space at the Sept. 21 
opening party. The gallery will showcase the work of Concordians. 





At last the Faculty of Fine Arts has its own art gallery. 


- It's in a splendid location, facing Ste. Catherine St. in 


the new EV building. At the festive opening on Sept. 21, 
Dean Catherine Wild congratulated former dean 
Christopher Jackson for his work in realizing this long- 

It includes the gallery proper plus a small dark space 
for video installations and other specific artworks, the 
vitrines or windows facing the interior corridor, and a 
sculpture court on the street, where Randall 
Anderson's dashing figure, Zoom!, evokes a student — 
or perhaps a professor, or even a business executive — 
covered in Post-it notes. 

The show inside the gallery, called Body Notes, 
includes work by five artists who deal with the human 
body. Marc Séguin shows a big work called Road Kill, in 
which a bas-relief crow (a real, dead bird) takes aim at 
a recumbent woman. Also represented are Caroline 
George, Sophie Jodoin, Theresa Sapergia and Marion 
Wagschal. 

As director Lynn Beavis explained, the gallery's 
mandate is to showcase the work of faculty, students, 
staff and alumni of Fine Arts in many forms. 

From Oct. 20 - Nov. 12, the FOFA will show an exhi- 
bition called Auktion 392: Reclaiming the Galerie Stern, 
Diisseldorf: Art History professor Catherine 
MacKenzie and her fourth-year class have assembled 


material from the estate of well-known Montreal deal- 
er Max Stern, who was forced to liquidate his art col- 
lection in Nazi Germany. As efforts to reconstitute the 
Stern collection continue with the active participation 
of Concordia, this is bound to be an important show. 

The FOFA Gallery, as it is being called for now, 
shares the non-academic space in the EV building 
with several other enterprises. This summer the jean 
giant Parasuco rented space while its store at Crescent 
and Ste. Catherine was being renovated. 

November will see the opening of the Montreal flag- 
ship store of Arc'teryx, a Vancouver-based outerwear 
chain that wants to break into the eastern Canadian 
market. Another 1,500 square feet of space is ready to 
be leased along Ste. Catherine St. 

At the north end of the building, on the metro level, 
a branch of Omer DeSerres art and crafts supplies is 
already in place, and a branch of Jugo Juice will provide 
fresh fruit juice to thirsty patrons of the new recreation 
facilities. 

Back at ground level, on the Mackay St. side of the 
EV building, an alumna is setting up shop. Michaelee 
Lazore, a graduate in mechanical engineering, is the 
proprietor of Sequoia, which sells beauty products and 
candles in Kahnawake. She plans to open her second 
store at Concordia in November. 

BARBARA BLACK 
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Teachers want to learn 


KAREN HERLAND 
Those who care about teaching 
genuinely want to learn more. 

That’s what Saul Carliner 
(Education) concluded after an 
August follow-up meeting to a 
course design workshop he helped 
animate in the spring. 

“I was surprised at how many of 
them had a lot of experience and 
wanted to get better’ Carliner 
said. “They were all pretty com- 
mitted teachers, and my guess is 
that they are already pretty good’ 

The nearly 30 participants 
devoted five full days last May to 
putting a course together. “I want- 
ed to be able to improve my skills 
and deliver a better package; said 
accountancy lecturer Carmen 
Kuczewski. The workshop, offered 
through the Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services, helped. 

Kuczewski returned to 
Concordia to complete at EMBA 
six years ago. “I had held various 
management positions in industry 
and was ready for a career change. 
IknewId accumulated experience 
and I wanted a way to pass it on 
and help people” Returning to 
school led Kuczewski to a career 
at the front of the classroom. 

Monika Gagnon has been teach- 
ing Media Studies for several 
years. Gagnon wanted to rethink 
her traditional expectation that 
students would produce a final 
research paper. Understanding 
that research practice had been 
drastically altered by the internet 


she questioned whether she was 
“achieving my pedagogical goals at 
the end of the semester when 
everyone looked so exhausted” 

Working through her syllabus, 
she was able to “dramatically 
change the kinds of work students 
do throughout the term.” She was 
also reassured to learn in the 
workshop that most new ideas 
take a few tries to get right. 

All four faculties were repre- 
sented among the workshop par- 
ticipants. Although course 
design was the order of business, 
it’s clear that the opportunity to 
discuss pedagogy — everything 
from late assignments to styles of 
teaching — was appreciated. “As 
full-time faculty, I really only 
speak to my colleagues about 
administrative issues, or when 
there's an emergency that 
requires damage control. There 
is not much opportunity to dis- 
cuss pedagogy, Gagnon said. 

Linda Kay (Journalism) regis- 
tered for the program two years 
ago. She had been teaching prac- 
tical courses since 1990. The 
prospect of teaching her first 
theoretical course sent her to 
the workshop. 

“When youre a _ part-time 
teacher, you don't have a lot of 
contact with everyone else.” By 
the time Kay became a full-time 
tenure-track professor in 2001, 
she assumed everyone knew all 
about teaching and it was up to 
her to catch up. The workshop 
was an opportunity “to talk 





Saul Carliner: “This is my life. | 
teach people how to do teaching.” 


about teaching freely with other 
people who feel passionately 
about it.” Kay continued to meet 
with her group of participants 
regularly for about a year. This 
year, she helped facilitate the 
workshop. 

“I got some great ideas, I was 
taking notes myself? Carliner 
said. The workshop was so suc- 
cessful, it will be offered both in 
December and in the spring to 
accommodate more people. 





Drawing teacher Holly King (centre, in green shirt) watches students learn from each other as they critique work. 
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Teachers share secrets of success 


Each of the faculties at Concordia recognizes excellence in teach- 
ing. With well over a century of experience amongst them, this 
year's recipients of Teaching Excellence/Distinguished Teacher 
Awards have much to share with students and their colleagues. 
Here they are in their own words. 


Svetla Kaménova, Etudes frangaises, Arts and Science 


Je considére I'enseignement comme une vocation. Daprés moi, 
Cest un processus structuré 4 trois composantes inséparables 
l'une de lautre: le professeur, les étudiants et la matiére enseignée. 


Le professeur se doit d’offrir 4 ses étudiants les derniéres acquisi- 
tions de la science quil enseigne et ce, de fagon diversifiée: présen- 
tations a laide des nouvelles technologies d’enseignement, inter- 
actions, exercices danticipation, etc. Son réle est également de 
tester les connaissances en donnant une rétroaction rapide. Et 
une chose trés importante: il faut étre trés patient et traiter tous 
les étudiants avec beaucoup de respect. Nos étudiants ressentent 
la rigueur, l'objectivité et la ponctualité du professeur et ils lui en 
sont reconnaissants. 


Shannon McSheffrey, History, Arts and Science 


I try to teach students, especially at the introductory level, that 
learning about history is not memorizing “facts” and dates, but 
rather striving to understand the complexities of the past from our 
vantage point in the present. | also like to design assignments and 
lead class discussion about contemporary uses of the past, partic- 
ularly in my medieval history classes. 


Many students are drawn to the subject precisely because of their 
previous experience with some popular cultural manifestation of 
the Middle Ages, in film, books, or video games. By encouraging 
students to think harder about the ways in which history — even 
a long-ago, seemingly irrelevant part of the past — is used to 
underpin arguments about the present, I hope to make them more 
informed and reflective people. 


David Moscovitz, Marketing, JMSB 


For me, teaching includes both what goes on inside and outside 
the classroom. My job is not lecturing but mentoring, and this 
means being available to my students when they need me. 


| am a part of their lives during the time they are at university, so | 
work with them for events like Commerce Games and Marketing 
Happening. It’s all part and parcel of teaching. 


As much as I am an enthusiastic participant outside the class- 
room, I expect my students to be enthusiastic participants in the 
classroom. I do not lecture, but create a space in which they 
actively create their own learning. 


Marielle Nitoslawska, Cinema, Fine Arts 


I consider good class dynamics to be essential in studio courses 
where collaborative and experimental approaches are promoted. 
With each new group of students, I revise and change my strate- 
gies and contents, thereby engaging in my own personal growth as 
a teacher and artist, which is as stimulating as it is demanding. 


I believe that effective studio teaching is at its best when it is project- 
oriented and student-directed, and consider my role as professor to 
be that of an instigator, agitator, animator, and facilitator. I teach stu- 
dents how to initiate, direct and critique their own learning, inviting 
them to probe their personal interests and explore professional 
paths that will provide future challenge and satisfaction. 


I am convinced that when students engage in self-directed strate- 
gies of study, their motivation increases, and their learning process 
is intensified and accelerated. 


Chris Taillefer, Electrical & Computer Engineering, 
Engineering and Computer Science 


Teaching is just a facility for learning. So the real question in my 
mind is “Why is learning important?” Learning in a university 
environment is necessary to discover and enhance knowledge and 
skills, to obtain an efficient approach to problem solving, to 
acquire and assess information quickly. 


My approach to any class is to help students develop these skills 
by reaching them on a personal level. My goal is to encourage 
them to “choose” to learn. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Teachers share secrets of success 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


Imants Paeglis, Finance, JMSB 


My goal as a teacher is to give students the best possible opportu- 
nity to learn. The achievement of this goal is based on the follow- 
ing four principles. 


First, effective feedback from students allows for continuous and 
real-time improvements and adjustments in my teaching 
approach. Second, availability to students, either in person or via 
e-mail, provides students with an option to learn at their own 
speed and in a way they feel most comfortable with. 


Third, supporting materials and effective feedback on students’ 
performance ensures an effective learning environment. 


Fourth, application of the theory discussed in class to a real-world 
problem makes learning more interesting and prepares students 
for the business world. 


Christopher Trueman, Electrical and Computer Engin- 
eering, Engineering and Computer Science 


I think of myself as a specialist in courses taught to undergradu- 
ates at 200 and 300 levels. In the classroom I can really help those 
students who find the course difficult and are struggling to learn 
the material. My lectures provide an alternative to the textbook 
presentation. My job is to make clear the material that is not pre- 
sented well in the textbook. 


Twenty years ago most students copied the lecture material from 
the blackboard onto paper for self-study at home. Now, they 
don't seem to do a lot of writing in class because they can down- 
load lectures and notes from my web site. 


It's an improvement. I prefer students to be thinking and trying to 
understand, rather than simply transcribing what I have written 
on the blackboard. I really admire students who work hard and 
put a lot of effort into the course materials. 


Rachael Van Fossen, Theatre, Fine Arts 


Iam passionate about teaching because I am passionate about learn- 
ing, Learning should be exciting. I want to create a classroom envi- 
ronment that encourages curiosity, creative and critical thinking, 
imagination, discipline and a passion for lifelong learning. Active or 
experiential learning is at the heart of my approach to undergraduate 
teaching: learning by doing, and theory through practice. 


I believe students learn best when they are each considered as 
whole, individual human beings. I hope that students can com- 
plete my courses with more confidence in their ideas and abilities, 
thanks to an increased critical awareness of where their own work 
resides in historical and contemporary theatre, performance and 
other discourses. 


For me, teaching at the undergraduate level is fundamental to all 
other aspects of a university's role in society, especially to 
research. 


Sara Weinberg, Education, Arts & Science 


The joy of teaching, whether it is in elementary school, high 
school or university is that we, as teachers, can make a difference 
in students’ lives. We may, however, never know the impact of our 
influence. 


As long ago as 1869, J. Currie (The Effective Teacher) suggested that 
the quality of the relationship between teacher and student has an 
impact on the student's motivation to participate in class. 


One of the keys to positive student-teacher relationships is the 
willingness of the teacher to be regarded as a “real person,’ one 
who is trustworthy and who shares ideas, perceptions and feel- 
ings in an honest manner. An effective teacher is a reflective 
teacher; a teacher who thinks about what s/he is doing and teach- 
es with enthusiasm, creativity and openness to diversity. 


For more than 20 years, I have had the privilege of working with 
students in the Early Childhood and Elementary Education 
Program at Concordia. Together, we have learned and grown to 
become better teachers and better people. 
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Students rave about their profs 


TRACEY LINDEMAN 





Three credits are just three credits 
until a student pushes the bound- 
aries of the classroom — and if 
they're lucky, they'll find profes- 
sors pushing alongside them. 

Fourth-year JMSB student Patty 
Gilmore was impressed when she 
took one of marketing professor 
Gad Saad’s classes. A person to 
whom she attributes profound 
intelligence and a sarcastic sense 
of humour, Saad challenged 
Gilmore and her classmates to 
think and learn beyond the scope 
of the class. “He just blew every- 
body away; she said. 

For third-year political science 
student Jonathan Elston, that 
teacher was Diane Fulton of 
Applied Human Sciences. 

“[ had the opportunity to work 
with her after taking her class 
and I thought she was very artic- 
ulate. She treated her students 
professionally, but was also very 
caring, Elston said. She was also 
approachable, and even brought 
her students candy during an 
exam. This thoughtfulness, cou- 
pled with good intuition and an 
impressive list of qualifications 
made Fulton stand out for 


Elston. 

“I just loved speaking to her 
after class and just picking her 
brain, he said. 

Second-year student Allison 
Smith felt as though she was just 
floating around unfulfilling his- 
tory classes until she encoun- 
tered professor and Canada 
Research Chair in public history 
Steven High. 

The co-founder of Concordia’s 
public history department along 
with Elena Razlogova, High 
strives to record people's oral his- 
tories as a source just as legiti- 
mate as written texts. With class- 
es addressing working class pub- 
lic history and the civil rights 
movement, High takes an eclec- 
tic approach to education. 

Now a public history specializa- 
tion student, Smith is deeply 
inspired by High. “I have become 
passionate about oral and public 
histories because of him,’ she said. 
“He's shown that everybody's story 
is worth being recorded” 

Professor and Principal of the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
Lillian Robinson was also very 
eager to hear people's stories, and 
encouraged students to share 
them. For fifth-year women’s stud- 


ies student Lina Harper, this expe- 
rience was invaluable. 

“She had a total understanding 
of women's lives and realities, and 
she made room for students’ reali- 
ties’ Harper said. 

Robinson passed away Sept. 20 
after a long battle with cancer, but 
inspired generations of women’s 
studies students — and women 
outside the Institute— with her 
life story. 

“She was part of that movement 
that women’s studies is always try- 
ing to recapture, Harper said. 
“She was a living witness to 
women pioneering for change in 
the 1970s” 

She described Robinson as 
someone who always celebrated 
the academic, activist and gener- 
al achievements of the 
Concordia community, and was 
instrumental in establishing the 
university's Peace and Conflict 
Resolution series. 

Though Harper interacted 
with Robinson since enrolling in 
women’s studies, she actually 
only took one class with her, last 
winter. 

“That's the last class she ever 
taught,’ she said. “I’m glad I had 
the chance,’ 


Software encourages literacy 


KAREN HERLAND 





Increasing the average literacy of 
Canadians by just 1 per cent would 
lead to an increase of over $18 bil- 
lion in our annual gross domestic 
product, according to Statistics 
Canada. 

Philip Abrami, Director of the 
Centre for the Study of Learning 
and Performance (CSLP), does not 
need to be convinced that early 
effective education has a measura- 
ble long-term positive impact on a 
society. In fact, he'll waste no time 
trying to convince you. 

“If children are not successful 
academically by Grade 3, they 
won't be successful later on’ 

Abrami has been working with 
his CSLP colleagues to develop 
ways to reach children early and 
get them reading. He knows there's 
a lot to do. 

“Twenty-five per cent of 16-year- 
olds in Canada cannot function in 
an acceptable fashion. That means 
that they can not follow the 
instruction booklet that comes 
with a DVD player” He added that 
the level of illiteracy can be as high 
as 50 per cent in certain urban 
areas. 

“If you can't read, you can't suc- 





Philip Abrami believes that literacy 
has a profound impact on future 
success for people and the economy. 


ceed in your other subjects, either” 

So Abrami and the CSLP team of 
researchers have been developing 
a variety of different software pro- 
grams designed to be used in the 
classroom to help children learn to 
read. 

One of the programs, Alphie’s 
Alley, is designed to help students 
who are falling behind. It is already 
used in 1,200 schools. The pro- 
gram is adaptable to various con- 
texts and can be developed with a 
particular community in mind. 

“All of our development work is 


FANSTOOMONGOG MIYGNY 


based on careful analysis. We test 
prototypes in the classroom in a 
series of small and large field 
experiments. Abrami _ said. 
Programs are reworked after every 
stage of testing to ensure that they 
are as effective and responsive as 
possible. 

“We have evidence that it really 
works. If it doesn't, we redesign it” 

CSLP also is behind another ini- 
tiative, ABRACADABRA, which 
encourages literacy for all students 
at the early elementary level. The 
program is adaptable to various 
contexts and can be developed 
with a particular community in 
mind. 

A third software tool is ePEARL, 
a multimedia electronic portfolio 
that supports the process of self- 
regulated learning. 

For Abrami, whether standing 
in front of a classroom, developing 
a software program or integrating 
the web into classroom activity, 
the fundamental principles 
remain the same. 

“The importance of learning is 
maximized when the context is 
relevant to the learner’ 

Finding ways to create that rele- 
vance has been driving him since 
he became CSLP director in 1988. 
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Educators face similar 


KAREN HERLAND 
University teachers belong to per- 
haps the only profession with no 
direct certification or training. 

Janette Barrington, Teaching 
Consultant at our Centre for 
Teaching and Learning Services 
(CTLS) made this observation 
while discussing her participa- 
tion at this summer's Intern- 
ational Consortium for Edu- 
cation Development (ICED) held 
in Sheffield, England. 

Barrington attended the con- 
ference with Journalism teacher 
Barry Lazar and Fred Szabo, of 
Mathematics and Statistics. The 
trio presented innovative teach- 
ing methods to an enthusiastic 
group of teaching trainers. 

“It was the first time I was able 
to present at a conference with 
faculty, Barrington said. The 
event was attended by teaching 
trainers from 22 countries. 

Barrington was struck by how 
universities around the world are 
all addressing similar concerns. 
“We often say that the main chal- 
lenge at Concordia is diversity. 
But guess what? It’s everywhere, 


and a reflection of the democracy 
of higher education” 

Lazar saw other commonali- 
ties among the conference partic- 
ipants. Some had trained as edu- 
cation experts, while others 
taught in other fields before 
devoting more time to teaching 
teachers than students. 

In a report on his experiences 
in Sheffield, Lazar noted that par- 
ticipants shared “a universal opti- 
mism about their work... and a 
near-universal concern that their 
work as faculty teachers was 
under appreciated by their insti- 
tutions.’ That concern in a pub- 
lish-or-perish environment where 
research is rewarded with funding 
is probably not misplaced. 

Barrington presented a sec- 
ond paper on her doctoral 
research (she defended her dis- 
sertation over the summer as 
well). Her research proposed a 
collaborative process for univer- 
sity course design. She explored 
how various _ stakeholders, 
including learning and technol- 
ogy specialists, the course 
teacher, a former student and 
representative from the library, 
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Management professor Stéphane 
Brutus, whose research focuses 
on feedback within organiza- 
tions, says the challenge of 
assessing peer interaction in 
class projects is that you only see 
the final product. 

A few years ago, he did 
research that showed a majority 
of professors in the JMSB were 
incorporating group-based proj- 
ects in their classes. “It’s stan- 
dard practice in most business 
schools these days, because the 
world of work is team-based” 

He also found that 60 per cent 
of these professors were using 
some kind of peer assessment in 
the projects, but that there was 
little consistency or structure to 
their implementation. “There 
needed to be more structure, so 
the feedback could inform stu- 
dents’ learning” 

Peer assessment can be a cum- 
bersome process. For a typical 
group of five students where each 
evaluates the others, a professor 
might receive 20 sheets of paper. 
In a class of 30 that adds up quick- 
ly, and there is no easy way to col- 
late the information to provide 
each student with feedback. 
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challenges 





Fred Szabo and Janette Barrington soaked up some English culture while at a conference last summer. 


could work together to refine a 
course. 

Barrington was inspired at the 
ICED conference by trends else- 
where. In England, the govern- 
ment is supporting efforts to 
ensure that new professors are 
trained in pedagogy. In Australia, 
it’s the universities themselves 
who fund that training. 

Lazar is reconsidering teaching 
models on a broader scale. With 
increased mobility and technolo- 


gy, traditional lectures with pro- 
fessor and students in the same 
room on a weekly basis may 
become anachronistic. “[Stud- 
ents] do have time to learn how- 
ever and on their time, not ours,’ 
he wrote. 

The CTLS has also revamped 
its array of resources. This is the 
first year they will offer the 
Scholarly Teaching Enhancement 
Program (STEP) designed to help 
all faculty improve their teaching 


skills or incorporate new meth- 
ods and models. 

For instance, STEP will offer a 
brown bag lunch series to allow 
new faculty to exchange on 
everything from classroom chal- 
lenges to a bilingual urban envi- 
ronment. Barrington would also 
like to formalize ways for profes- 
sors who have earned teaching 
recognition to open up their 
classrooms to other interested 
faculty. 





JMSB tool assesses teamwork 


In addition, “given that peer 
assessments are usually submit- 
ted at the end of term, when 
administrative burden on profes- 
sors is already high? Brutus found 
the process wasn't being used to 
its full potential. So, working in 
collaboration —_ with Mary 
Waterhouse of JMSB’s Centre for 
Instructional Technology (CIT), 
he developed an online peer 
assessment tool that streamlines 
and centralizes it. 

Recognizing that every class 
and team is unique, Brutus began 
by identifying core competencies 


that would be basic enough “to 
apply across any project where 
teamwork would be required’ 

He chose cooperation, which 
we're all supposed to learn in 
kindergarten. It includes concep- 
tual contributions, such as defin- 
ing the problem, research and 
analysis; practical contributions, 
such as writing and organizing; 
and work ethic, including attitude 
and respect. “Overall, these cate- 
gories address ‘soft’ interpersonal 
skills,” but these are often the skills 
potential employers look for. 

While designing the interface 





Students learn leadership and team skills when they work together. 
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and backend database was quite 
complex, Brutus is pleased that 
“from the user's point of view, the 
tool is very easy to use.” 

Students evaluate their peers, 
both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. “The numerical evalua- 
tion is important for professors 
who incorporate peer assess- 
ment as part of overall grading, 
but we really encourage com- 
ments as well” 

The student instruction sheet 
provides examples of how to pro- 
vide appropriate focused feed- 
back to peers. By all accounts, 
the generation of avid MySpace 
users has embraced the system 
enthusiastically. 

“They will go on for pages, 
Brutus said. “The comments 
they provide are incredibly 
reflective and insightful. Exactly 
the kind of thing we were hoping 
for” While negative comments 
comprise only 10 to 15 per cent 
of the total in any class, Brutus 
and the CIT team built anonymi- 
ty into the system. 

With the third generation of 
the system in place, Brutus is 
actively promoting it among his 
colleagues. Currently about a 
dozen professors use it, and the 
system will be implemented 


throughout the MBA programs 
shortly. Much less cumbersome 
than piles of paper, it gives pro- 
fessors easily accessible insight 
into student dynamics outside 
the classroom. “Sometimes we 
discover strengths where we 
weren't expecting them.” 

The potential of the online 
peer assessment goes way 
beyond the classroom. Five years 
from now, Brutus hopes to offer 
graduating students a unique 
self-marketing tool by harness- 
ing the power of the database 
that supports the system. 

With students participating in 
about 20 group projects over the 
course of their degrees, he foresees 
providing them with a transcript of 
feedback that shows their growth 
from entry through graduation. 

“Imagine the value added if 
our grads can go to potential 
employers with documented 
proof of their strengths. It’s rela- 
tively easy to implement, and it 
would be a tremendous service 
to our students.” 

Brutus has already had inter- 
est in the online peer assess- 
ment system from other facul- 
ties and universities. For more 
information contact him at 
brutus@jmsb.concordia.ca 
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Library clients appreciate service 


KAREN HERLAND 
The library survey results are tal- 
lied, and while they may not be 
surprising, they indicate a clear 
direction for future action. 
Webster librarian Joanna Duy 
headed a working group that 
planned and delivered a user 
survey (LibQUAL+) to members 
of the Concordia community to 
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New students were able to tour the stacks as part of this 


get feedback in three major 
areas: service delivery, collec- 
tions and physical space. 

A random sample of faculty, 
undergraduate and graduate 
students were invited to partici- 
pate. With a response rate of 
about 15 per cent, some results 
were fairly consistent across all 
three groups. 

“The big picture is that we're 





providing good service; Duy said. 
“We had_.a lot of positive com- 
ments in the service section” 

The library did not do as well in 
terms of physical space or its col- 
lections, though that was antici- 
pated. “Our acquisitions budget 
has not been keeping up with the 
need for materials,’ Duy said. 

A special $1-million allocation 
for library acquisitions at the 


The rewards of helping out 


Most people think volunteering 
means stuffing envelopes or plan- 
ning the decorations for the annu- 
al appreciation party. But the 
Concordia community's immedi- 
ate response to the events at 
Dawson a few weeks ago under- 
scored the possibilities and 
rewards of giving time, energy and 
resources to those who can most 
benefit. 

Ann McLaughlin, responsible 
for the Student Success Centre at 
Counselling and Development, 
knows that volunteering has the 


potential to help students make 
contacts, gain experience and 
develop abilities far beyond the 
classroom. 

She is organizing the third 
annual Volunteer and Leadership 
Fair at Loyola on October 5 as an 
opportunity for students to find 
out more about groups that could 
directly benefit from their skills. 

“This is the first year we are 
holding the fair at Loyola, but 
many of the organizations specifi- 
cally wanted students in psycholo- 
gy, exercise science or human rela- 


tions,’ said McLaughlin. 

The groups range from Unicef to 
the Volunteer Bureau of Montreal, 
Canada World Youth and Women 
Aware. But McLaughlin suggests 
students think more creatively. 

“Performing arts students 
might want to visit drop-in or 
rehabitilitation centres in order 
to do a run-through of a show 
they are working on; 

The Fair will be at the Richard J. 
Renaud Science Complex between 
10:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 

KAREN HERLAND 





Bruce Carlini pushes people to get involved 


When he came to Concordia, 
Bruce Carlini knew he wanted 
more than to sit around indiffer- 
ently in a world beset by injustice. 
His involvement in social action 
at Concordia has been recognized 
by Forces AVENIR, a Quebec 
organization that recognizes 
young people for projects that 
contribute to collective rights. 
Carlini created STAND 
Concordia to draw awareness to 
the crisis in Darfur. He also served 
as co-director of Action Sida and 
co-president of the Concordia 


branch of Amnesty International. 

He gets satisfaction from push- 
ing people of all ages to learn, 
and encouraging them to be 
more proactive. 

“There's nothing better than 
talking to little kids and telling 
them how easy it is to go out and 
do something, he - said. 
“Everyone has a certain poten- 
tial, and the biggest shame is not 
even trying to use that potential.” 

At Concordia, he earned 
degrees in history and political 
science. Now he is studying in 


international law at McGill, and 
has joined the Canadian Council 
for Refugees, a lobby group for 
refugees and immigrants. 
Concordia selected him to 
compete in the “personality” cat- 
egory of the annual awards, 
where he was named a finalist. 
Three of nine finalists will win 
grants, but each finalist will take 
home $2,000. The winners of 
Forces AVENIR- will be 
announced Sept. 28 at a gala in 
Quebec City. 
LEILA LEMGHALEF 


end of the last budget year will 
help in that area. 

Of particular concern, espe- 
cially for faculty and grad stu- 
dents, was access to journals. 
Most researchers wanted access 
to the full text of journals from 
home or office, and they wanted 
the issues going back several 
years, not just the most recent. 
Of course, the more access a uni- 
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versity can offer, the larger the 
licensing fee that will be paid. 

“Improving collections and 
library space are long-term plan- 
ning objectives, but the survey 
also pointed to the need for the 
library to make its collections 
and services as easy to use as 
possible,’ Duy said. 

“For instance, there was a 
strong desire for self-service 
among our users. We have to 
make sure were providing the 
tools to do that.” That might 
involve making websites and 
searches more user-friendly, or 
developing other programs to 
help people access the materials 
they want. 

Since this survey was undertak- 
en, a decision was made by the 
Canadian Association of Research 
Libraries to coordinate a Canada- 
wide LibQUAL+ survey. This will 
allow Canadian libraries to com- 
pare results from similar institu- 
tions across the country. 

“The 2007 survey results will 
also be compared with the results 
received this year, Duy said. 

For more info, go to library.con- 
cordia.ca/about/libqual/results 





This year’s Concordia Centraide fundraising campagin was kicked off on 
Sept. 21 by co-chairs Kathleen Perry (centre left) and Miriam Posner 
(centre right). They are flanked by hockey coaches Stewart Wilson (left) 
and Kevin Figsby. Their teams came out to support the campaign launch, 
part of a city-wide effort. Concordia's goal is to raise $200,000 to redis- 
tribute to organizations and services across the island. 
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Change computers with Citrix 


ANNE-MARIE CURATOLO, 
COMMUNICATIONS, IITS 





Concordia University students 
have been introduced to an inno- 
vative method of working this 
semester as Citrix made its way 
into the university's computer 
labs and several newly equipped 
classrooms. 

Loni Cornax, Assistant 
Director, User Services, IITS, said 
not only is the new Citrix envi- 
ronment easier to maintain, but 
software is no longer installed 
locally on a PC. 

“All maintenance is conducted 
on centralized servers, allowing 
for more timely service, includ- 
ing repair; she said. 

Citrix allows for the use of 
server-based applications on the 
web. Students simply log on with 
their netname and password 
from any thin client (monitor) in 
the computer labs. They can save 
their work to the My Documents 
folder that appears on the desk- 
top. Citrix provides 8 MB of disk 
space, but users also have the 
option of saving their files locally 
(i.e., to a USB key). 

All Citrix labs offer a Windows 
XP environment with an updated 
open-source software suite (Star 
Office) via the Citrix server, as 


well a regular repertory of “free- 
ware.” This represents significant 
savings, as the university is no 
longer paying for a Microsoft 
Office license on every Citrix 


computer station. 
Director of Instructional and 
Information Technology 


Services Andrew McAusland 
said IITS plans to experiment 
with additional software as it 
becomes available. Additionally, 
course-specific software will 
automatically be set up on the 
student’s desktop in the future. 

The new Citrix software server 
has been successfully running in 
H-980 since last September. 
Moodle, the university’s web- 
based courseware system, is now 
being used to provide the servic- 
es traditionally supplied through 
the group folders in the PC labs. 
Access to shared files and sub- 
mit boxes is therefore available 
over the web through Moodle. 

Craig Buchanan, Manager, 
Academic Facilities/Services, 
IITS, noted that more and more 
students are taking advantage 
of the flexibility of these new 
services. “It is also easier for 
them to change locations, even 
between campuses,’ Buchanan 
said. 

McAusland said that plans are 


already underway to expand 
Citrix access so that students 
can access their files from any 
desktop in the world. In early 
2007, a test group of about 250 
graduate students will be offered 
a free subscription to the service 
that will allow them access their 
files anytime and anywhere. 

“This project will provide 
much needed flexibility for all 
users, McAusland said. He 
noted that access to data files 
from remote locations will mean 
students may work from any 
web-enabled computer, save 
their files locally, and continue 
their work from another 
machine. 

“All the student is required to 
do is simply load the browser, 
log-in and run the application” 

Future plans also include 
incorporating a SIP (session ini- 
tiation protocol) phone onto 
the desktop. 

Although access to the Citrix 
environment is free of charge 
this academic year, access to 
server-based applications on the 
web will be available by sub- 
scription in upcoming years. 
Non-subscribers will still have 
access to the labs. 

To follow the progress of these 
projects, visit iits.concordia.ca 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Accommodations 
Bright, large room to rent in TMR, near the 165 bus. 
Furnished room with kitchen, laundry and yard access. 
Utilities (with internet) included for $380/month. Call 
Kris at 514-738-7055. 


House to share - Mont St. Hilaire. Academic who enjoys med- 
itation and vegetarian lifestyle, seeks like-minded female 
professional to share spacious house in Mont St. Hilaire. 
Available room has private bathroom/shower. $650/mo. 
includes utilities, Internet, cable and use of washer/dryer. 
Close to train station and Highway 20. Call 450-467-2346. 


Furnished condo in triplex with access to garden. 


Available January 2007. Short or long-term lease. 
Everything included. Easy parking. Near Jarry Park, 3 
Metro stations and all amenities. $965/mo. Contact Rhéal 
or Francine 450-463-0434 (home), 514-591-2422 (cell). 
Email: rheal.desjardins@sympatico.ca 


Garage or driveway parking available. Five minutes from 
Loyola for $50/month. Contact Carol at 514-481-9461 


Renovated, furnished family home in Montreal West 
available for a one-year sabbatical starting August 2006. 
3 bdrm, 2 1/2 bathrooms, large back yard, finished 
basement with office. Asking $2000 + utilities. Email 
j.gilbert-green@sympatico.ca 


2 Nice Rooms for rent in a house with full service. 


Includes bathroom, kitchen, living room, wireless . 


internet, washer/dryer, heating, electricity, basic food 
service. Muslim family environment (looking for either 
a Muslim male or female). Located in Brossard, 2 min 
from Autoparc, near Mail Champlain shopping center, 
can reach downtown in 10 min. 600$ month. For more 
information, contact 450-656-1774 or 450-465-1880. 


For rent: Nuns Island sublet, large 3-1/2. Stove, fridge, 
dishwasher and fireplace. Recently repainted. Top 
fourth floor, interior garage. $895/mo. till Sept 2008. 
Call 514-761-2927. 


Help wanted 

MUHC resident requires part-time live-in nanny immedi- 
ately. Free housing in exchange for minimal time commit- 
ment. Includes fully furnished bedroom, private bath- 
room and much more. Primarily for assistance with 
transporting to and from daycare. Must be very responsi- 
ble and preferably own a car. Call 514-461-3285 or email 
jhinesO1@hotmail.com 


Services 

Language services in French and English — proofreading, 
editing, tutoring, translation, help in thesis proposal 
preparation. Concordia grad with education background. 
Price is negotiable based on job. Call 514-245-6593 or 514- 
768-5397. Email: biancag@videotron.ca 


Word Processing: Tape transcription, term papers, man- 
uscripts, CVs. Near Atwater & Souvenir. Call Carole at 
514-937-8495 
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Superstrings 


“Modern Cosmology and Superstrings: Can They Coexist?” is the 
title of a public lecture being given Oct. 5 by James Gates, Jr., a 
theoretical physicist from the University of Maryland. 


Described by some as the “Tiger Woods of Physics,’ Dr. Gates was 
the first African-American to hold an endowed chair in physics 
at a major U.S. research university and is famous for his ability to 
make complex topics accessible. 


He will speak at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall on Thursday, 
Oct. 5, starting at 8 p.m. Admission is free 


Ready money 


The Montreal Lakeshore University Women’s Club promotes 
education for women by offering scholarships to female resi- 
dents of the West Island. The deadline for receipt of applications 
for next year is Oct. 1. 


A new $1,500 scholarship has been given in memory of Douglass 
Burns Clarke, a former registrar of Sir George Williams 
University, for a student in theatre. Also, a former scholarship 
winner from 1987 has donated $1,000 to be awarded to a mature 
TESL student. This is a one-time award. 


Applicants can go to the club's website at mluwc.com and click 
on “scholarship” to download the application form and relevant 
information. 


Re-inventing mental illness 


Larry Davidson, an associate professor of psychiatry at Yale 
University, will give the John Hans Low-Beer Memorial Lecture 
tonight (Sept. 28) at 7 p.m. in the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. 
He is the author of Living Outside Mental Illness: Qualitative Stud- 
ies of Recovery in Schizophrenia. 


Deans’ Challenge at this year's Shuffle 


When Dean David Graham was approached to contribute to the 
Shuffle, he challenged the other three faculties. The four deans 
will collectively pledge $1,000 of their own money to the Shuffle, 
but the proportion each must pay will be determined by the fac- 
ulty with the best turnout. 


To determine how much each dean will pay, at least two meas- 
ures will be used: percentage of total faculty and staff, and 
biggest gain over the previous year. The dean whose faculty per- 
forms best will pay the least of the four. So if you want to be on 
your dean's good side, you'll want to show your pride on Sept. 29. 


Mad Hatter’s Tea Party 


If you have youngsters in your house, get them into an appropri- 
ate costume and bring them to Tudor Hall, on the fifth floor of 
the Ogilvy store, on Sunday, Oct. 15. 


Geordie Productions is holding a benefit so that underprivileged 
schoolchildren can see Harry Standjofski’s adaptation of Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland in December. Geordie presents its 
Montreal Mainstage productions in Concordia’s DB Clarke 
Theatre. 

At the benefit party, characters from Alice in Wonderland will 
serve up treats and tea — madly, of course — from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Tickets are $15 for adults, $12.50 for children and seniors. Call 
(514) 845-9810 and experience afternoon tea as never before! 
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Soccer tribute 


DAN PLOUFFE 


The inaugural Erica Cadieux 
memorial game took place last 
Sunday at Loyola field in honour of 
the late Stingers women’s soccer 
mid-fielder/defender, who played 
in 1992 and 1993. 

Cadieux, a 34-year-old mother of 
two, was killed last January when 
an SUV jumped a curb near her 
home in Beaconsfield. She was 
pushing her 18-month-old daugh- 
ter, Bianca, in her stroller on the 
sidewalk. 

“[Cadieux] was full of spirit in 
everything she did? said Rhonda 
Baptiste, a former teammate and 
good friend who was one of the 
event organizers. 

A group of about 10 members of 
the mid-90s Stingers kept in touch 
over the years despite moving 
around the continent. They came 
together in Montreal for the 
memorial game. 

“These were good times at 
Concordia, and for us, her passing 
was a great loss, said Baptiste, who 
graduated from the political sci- 


ence program in 1995 and now 
works as a teacher in Dorval. “We 
wanted to honour her in some 
way. 

The event was also a fundraiser 
for the Montreal Children’s 
Hospital. Volunteers collected 
money and teddy bears from spec- 
tators. Bianca had not been badly 
hurt by the accident, but was cared 
for at the Children’s Hospital while 
Cadieux fought for her life at the 
General. 

“It remains dear to our heart 
what [the Children’s Hospital] was 
able to do. You see Bianca right 
there, running around on the soc- 
cer field? said Carlo Spadafora just 
after the game, which McGill won. 

Spadafora married Cadieux in 
August 2002, three years after they 
met at law school at the University 
of Ottawa. He now cares for their 
daughters Bianca, now 2, and 
Olivia, who just turned 1. 

“The staff was just amazing. We 
were obviously all with Erica, but of 
course, our minds were at the same 
time with Bianca. They took care of 
her, and there were people who 


stayed long beyond their shift to 
stay with her. 

Spadafora added that the num- 
ber of people who turned out on 
Sunday was a testament to the 
friendly person Cadieux was. 

“It's something positive when 
something so negative has hap- 
pened. 

“The memorial game was to rec- 
ognize Erica, but it also recognizes 
the things that she stood for: 
friendship in soccer, sport and 
competition, camaraderie, and 
above all, giving back to your com- 
munity, which is something she did 
even in her short life” 

Diane Lauzon, the Beaconsfield 
woman who hit Cadieux, awaits 
trial on charges of dangerous driv- 
ing causing death. According to 
media reports at the time of the 
accident, police said that Lauzon 
had likely fallen asleep at the 
wheel. 

Former Concordia women’s soc- 
cer players who would like to get 
involved in future years or take part 
in the alumni game can e-mail 
wsalumni@alcor.concordia.ca. 


Stingers win decisive victory: Concordia quarterback Rob 
Mackay (left) had his best outing as a Stinger in last Saturday's 37-0 win 
over the St. Francis-Xavier X-Men at Concordia. The second-year pivot 
split time with 2005 All-Canadian Scott Syvret at the helm of the offence, 
and threw two of the three touchdown passes caught by receiver Nick 


Scissons. 


The football team is undefeated at 3-0 and tied for sixth place in the 
country. Their next home game is the Shrine Bowl / Shaughnessy Cup in 
this season's only meeting with McGill. That’s on Oct. 7 at 1 p.m. 
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Wind tunnel offers answers about which way the wind blows 


KAREN HERLAND 





Buildings account for 30 per cent 
of greenhouse gas emissions gen- 
erated in Canada, while a third of 
the energy and more than 50 per 
cent of the electricity consumed 
are used in buildings. 

There's a growing concern for 
the energy efficiency of build- 
ings, according to Panagiota 
Karaya, a building and civil engi- 
neering PhD student. 

Her graduate research is aimed 


_ at developing more efficient nat- 
_ ural or hybrid ventilation sys- 
_ tems that use natural forces, 


including wind and thermal 
buoyancy, for a comfortable inte- 
rior climate. 

Karava has been studying 


_ these principles since her under- 
_ graduate degree. As a master’s 
| student, she used them to con- 
_ tribute to the design of the EV 
| Building. Her doctoral work 
_ takes that research further. She is 
_ calculating the best placement of 
_ openings (windows, vents, etc.) 


in buildings to maximize the nat- 
ural ventilation. 
To do so, she is using the wind 





tunnel deep in the second sub- 
basement of the building she 
helped design. The tunnel was 
built by now-retired technician 
Hans Obermeyer according to 
Professor Ted Stathopoulos’s 
specifications. It is it the only 
one in the province of its kind, 
and was designed to best repre- 
sent real conditions. The impres- 
sive 12-metre-long structure 
dominates the room it occupies. 

Usually, such machines are used 
to determine the effect of wind 
pressure and all other interactions 
between wind and buildings on 
the urban environment 


The tunnel is surrounded by 
numerous scale models of parts 
of Montreal — like the south 
edge of the mountain along Pine 
Ave., or the Quartier Concordia 
campus with a model of the pro- 
posed JMSB building across Guy 
St. from its EV building twin. 

These models are used to 
determine how urban topogra- 


phy interacts with wind flow. The 


research can influence the way a 
building is structured to with- 
stand the specific pressures it 
might be subjected to or to avoid 
the re-ingestion of contaminants. 

Karava's ventilation research is 


unique. Her experiment meas- 
ures the wind’s movement 
through and around a building 
model while varying the place- 
ment and design of openings on 
the facade. She disperses parti- 
cles (in this case, smoke) at her 
model, with the wind force 
directed at it. Using a laser, she 
can illuminate the particles, 
which reflect the light. The effect 
is recorded by a camera located 
above the building model that 
takes photographs in quick suc- 
cession. In short, she is photo- 
graphing the wind. 

“There are a lot of variables — 








the type and density of particles, 
the intensity of the light-sheet, 
and the wind itself? Karava said. 

The camera's data are trans- 
mitted to a computer that calcu- 
lates the wind’s movement by 
tracking the speed and path of 
the particles around it. The tech- 
nique is called particle image 
velocimetry. 

Karava is working under the 
supervision of Professors Statho- 
poulos and Andreas Athienitis. 


She hopes to complete her | 


research by the end of the year. 


Once everything is in place, the laser allows researchers to see the wind move through a structure to test possibilities for natural ventilation. 


JUINDYA B08 


